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| Why, I have two uncles living — you know where old Cot-|| 
|| trell’s saw-mill’ — 


{| 
| 
etl | 
= a: ea BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK. | 
+ 
econ Original | 
av | 
hon- Ix the town of S———there was a tall house, containing many || 
windows, and a narrow stair-way worn by many feet. In the! 
door of this building there could generally be seen piles of large || 
= paper; while in the street, directly in front of the building, a| 
-o— posse of ragged urchins might be daily observed sauntering | 
$e about and picking up wee things that proved to be broken | 
. types, or even whole ones, which had been swept into the strect | 
the through the carelessness of a little fellow whose inky hands and || 
spotted face seemed to be proudly worn, as the badge of his pro- 
5} tt I J ’ 5 
fession. | 
~ A It was a rainy day when a slender man, in a brown surtout || 
a a coat, but with a countenance somewhat weatherbeaten, was seen || 


halting about the premises of this building, and looking up at 
the signs with indefatigable earnestness. A porter, who stood 
leaning on his hand-cart at a short distance from the principal 
door of the tall house, called out civilly, ‘Who do you look tor, | 
sir?’ Perhaps I can direct you.’ The gentleman turned his 
sharp visage in the direction of the voice, and having discov- | 
ered that it proceeded from the throat of a common porter, ele- 


“sive, sir.’ 


-@— vated his chin just one inch and a quarter by Gunter’s scale, | 
adil and turned superciliously away. The disconcerted porter || 
And walked off toward a knot of his companions, whistling a tune, 


in order to conceal his embarrassment; and having purchased 


admirably adapted, by a crooked back, to drawing out corks, | 
drank oblivion to his chagrin. In the mean time, the gentle- 
man had caught sight of a young spark who was wading the 
He gave chase to the 
rufiled youth, and cried, in an accent that betrayed his rural 
‘Neighbor, can you tell me where Mr. Chadwick keeps 
his printing shop ?’ 


fe 

















swolen kennel like an unfledged crane. 
origin, 


‘and turn to the left.’ 
The stranger ascended the passage with a cautious step, 


— ‘Go up those stairs,’ said the youth, 


looking about him as prudently as if there had been a price set 
onhishead. Afterascending two flights of stairs, he saw a door 
upon which was the name of the person whom he sought. He 


rapped and the door flew open, 


With impetuous recoil and jarring sound. 


On entering, the gentleman encountered a' little brisk man 
who bowed aud smiled, rubbed his hands, begged the stranger 
to be seated, and frisked about the office like the engineer’s car 
running out to gather steam before proceeding to business. 


‘Mr. Chadwick, I suppose,’ said the sour visiter. 

‘That ’s my name, sir. Yes sir.’ Here he bounced intoa' 
chair, holding to the ends of his coat flaps, with his body lean- 
ing forward in an attitude of the most eager attention, ‘ My 
lameis Chadwick. Yes, sir. Very glad tosee you,sir. Yes, 
sir.’ 

‘Well, 
have ’— 

‘Ah! Mr. Vaughan —your servant, sir. How do you do, 
Mr. Vaughan? Very wet day, Mr. Vaughan. 

‘T have come to’— 

‘Yes, 
you 've come, sir.’ 

‘Thave come, I say, to see why ’— 

‘Yes, sir —ahem! yes, sir.’ 


sir,’ said the other, 


Yes, sir, yes.’ 


sir — yes, si 


‘I beg pardon, sir, 1? — 
‘Not atall, sir. Bless your soul, not at all, sir. Pray go on, 
sir. Have you seen my prospec’ — 
‘Well then, I came to town for the purpose of? — 
‘Ah! you do n’t belong in town then, 
We are so much aecustomed ’— 
‘Give me leave just to’ — 
‘Certainly, sir, with all my heart. 
Soing to inquire about ’— 
‘Yes, sir. To inquire why ’— 
‘Just so, sir. Just so.’ 
‘Teame to inquire the reason that my paper ’— 
‘Your paper? Yes, sir; ahem.’ 
be Weekly Star, sir. I am a subscriber. Why dont it 
come 


‘Where do you live, sir 2? 


I thought so, sir. 


I presume you were 


J. HG 





agiass of spruce beer at the stand of an old woman who was 


| Snub! 


‘my name is Vaughan, 1 


r, hitching up his chair —‘very glad | 





‘In Donnyville.’ 
*You do n’t mean to say that you live in Donnyville, sir? || 
1} 


‘ Mr. Cottrell is also a subscriber, and wished me to say’— || 

‘Is he, indeed? Very much obliged to him. <A very fine || 
man, that Mr. Cottrell. Did you ever see his son, sir ?— as’ — | 

‘Pray, Mr. Chadwick ’— 

‘ As fine a lad as ever’ — 

‘But, sir’— 

‘ As ever broke the world’s’ — 

‘Birt? 

‘ Bread, sir.’ 

‘Why dont my paper come, sir?’ said the country gentle- 
man impetuously, 

‘What! The Star, sir?’ 

‘Yes, the Star,’ 

‘Why, that concern is about done, sir. My subscribers did 
not come up to the mark; and printing a paper is very expen- || 





Zut, sir, the Star’ — 
‘Was a poor concern, sir, in comparison with something that | 
I have on the ¢apis, now,’ cried the little editor starting up, and | 
drawing asheet of royal paper from abundle near. ‘ Here, my || 
dear sir, is athing which I have in prospect, that will eclipse | 
every thing of the same kind. You have no idea, sir. Printed 
on the best paper, with appropriate cuts, and all’ — 
‘ But, sir, I paid for the Star in ad’ — || 
‘A mere scarecrow, sir. Nothing to compare with this. || 





| 


Here is a new fount of ornamented type’ — || 


‘But the other paper, sir. I hope that’ — 
head, sir! Did you ever see any thing like it in your life? 
And it is to be called The Sun in his Glory! What do you 
think of that, sir? 
position. 
treat on temperance. Surely, you like temperance, sir!’ | 
‘Yes, in talking,’ bawled the other, lashed into fury by the | 
editor’s tongue. ‘I don’t want to hear about your ‘Sun in his 
Glory ;’ but I want to hear about your other paper, sir.’ 
‘O yes, I forgot,’ cried the editor, hopping across the room, 


drawing forth another sheet, about twice as large as the former | 


— ‘this, sir, is to come out next September, and is to be called || 


The Lightning of Liberal Principles, and Morning Glory of | 
Equality. This, sir, will come at five dollars a year. I have | 
laid outa great deal on this already. It is intended to regen- | 


erate the whole nation, and make every tyrant in Europe trem- 
I have already seven thousand signers, sir. || 


ble on his throne. 
Ahem! thatis, I can count upon as many as that. As soon as | 
the rain is over, they will drop in. Twenty-five signed last 
week, and a hundred more have already been spoken to. Mr. 
Snub collects subscriptions. A keen young feliow is that Mr. | 
Il tell you who his father was. 
yellow house near the town pond in Donnyville’ ~— 

‘ But, sir, the Star’ — 

‘A mere twinkling concern, sir. Now just put down your | 
name to The Sun in his Glory, and the’ — 

* But I tell you’ — 

‘And The Lightning of Liberal Principles, and Morning | 
Glory of Equality. 
Nine dollars for both. 


other is five. A very pretty little sum, 


sir. Nine dollars for both, my dear sir, and payable in ad-| 


vance’ — 

‘Advance!’ roared the countryman —‘ 1’ve had enough of | 
your advances, and wish that you and your papers had been at 
the ’— 
| He was interrupted by the entrance of a stout, corpulent man 
| who came in, puffing and sweating, and deposited his bulk upon 

the first seat that offered. 


| 
| Mr. Chadwick immediately introduced him to Vaughan as 
‘his very good friend Mr, Scrapeall. Scrapeall took a seat, 
‘and gradually drew Vaughan into conversation. Vaughan 
| gave the fleshy gentleman to understand that he was very re- 
| spectable ‘ when he was at home,’ and possessed of considerable 
|property. Mr, Serapeall informed Mr, Vaughan that he was 
|the industrious editor of The Snapper; a very popular paper, 
'he said. 

Having despaired of getting any satisfaction from Chadwick, 


| would next befall him among the printers. 


||expression, although it is often used; 


|| flattery.’ 
‘A new fount of ornamented type ; and look what a splendid |) 


|| these authors, to know what they are. 


You know that Jittle || 
|, was a large watermellon, labelled, ‘ 
' From the garden of Mr. Nicholson, who owes me house rent. 


One of them is four dollars a year, and the 


|| the country gentleman accepted an invitation from Scrapeail 


to go up and see his office. Vaughan had followed the mammoth 
editor into the fourth story, wondering what strange thing 
They landed in a 
dark entry, and proceeded to the farther end of it. After 
| wading through papers, strings, dust, and glue, knee deep, a 
considerable time, they entered a narrow door, and beheld the 
office of Scrapeall — too small, by half, for so large an editor. 
Scrapeall assured the cuintoneeed Vaughan, who could scarce- 


ily turn round for fear of thrusting one of his angular bones 
|against some part of the other’s omnipresent person, that he 
| had hired this little office in the fourth story on account of the 


cheapness of the rent, and because going up so many flights of 


stairs every day was calculated to take down some of his flesh. 


|The Snapper was next displayed, and the bulky editor was 
|loud in its praise. 


It'was, certainly, not a very large paper, 
and Scrapeall gave as reason, that paper was dear, and he could 


| better afford to buy small sheets than large ones, especially as 


he charged just as much for his sinaj] paper as other editors 


did for blanket sheets. While Vaughan was hesitating whether 


| to subscribe or not, his eye fell upon a table loaded with a vari- 


ety of very nice articles —a sort of horizontal cornucopie, bear- 
ing upon its broad surface many things of opposite character. 
At one moment, Vaughan thought he had been invited to din- 
ner —in the next, that an intellectual feast —I hate this last 
think of the immortal 


| mind licking its chops and picking its teeth — had been provid- 


ed for him. There were three new books, labelled severally, 
in the editor’s handwriting —‘to be puffed next week; four 
|lines will answer.’ ‘Six lines to this volume, with a spice of 
‘ Paff this one lightly, as the author does not take my 
paper, and belongs to another church.’ 


'| You have a great deal to read, sir, I should judge from the 
|| size of these voiumes, 
It is got up expressly to melt down all op- || 
It is to be a guardian of the public morals, and to || 


> said Vaughan. 


‘Ono, my dear sir,’ said Scrapeall. ‘Tread very little. My 
pen, sir— I do all with my pen. It is not worth while to read 
1 can aimost always tell 
what is inside of a book by looking at the binding. I ama 


binder by trade, sir. Therefore, it would be strange indeed 


if I did not understand the mystery of my own business. We 
generally puff new books, according to circumstances. I gen- 


erally look over my list, and see if the author has ever been a 
Then I find out whether he is a man 
of property and can be of any advantage to me in a pecuniary 
way. It is of no use to puff an author whois litte known; 
but when one has got his name up, you may safely ven- 
ture to give him a lift, because it’s most likely bis book will 
We 
must always contrive to suit the opinions of our subscribers, 
you know. They pay us money for pleasing them, and should 
we say any thing to displease them, it would be a sort of dis- 


subscriber to my paper. 


take, and your judgment will not be called in question. 


honesty — getting money under false pretences.’ 
Vaughan then examined the other things on the table. There 
To be puiied excessivély, 


Must try to help _ off with his produce this fall, or 1 shall 
never get my pay.’ 

Next, Vaughan examined a slice of very rich cake, ma\ rked, 
‘From the confectionary of Mr. Jessup — puif it slightly,’ 

‘ This is very pretty cake,’ said the countryman, 

But the slice —the slice!’ said Scrapeall—‘ he should 
have sent mea whole one. Besides, he dont advertised in my 
paper. Lord, sir, if he would advertise in the Snapper, I, would 
| puff his cake to the very skies, though it were made of &otton 
| | wool and tar-water. But, sir, there are rules of trade not\to be 
| lightly passed over.’ ? 
| Scrapeall then turned to Vaughan, smoothed down his ifat 
chin, and said, ‘ My dear sir, I am certain, from what I have 
/seen of you during our short acquaintance, that you are a man 
‘of no common talents. I have formed that opinion of you, sir, 

|upon my honor.’ 


‘Well, I really do n’t know,’ said the flattered rustic. ‘My 
/neighbors seem to think that I am no fool, and I was always 
‘called a smart boy at school.’ 

‘I do n’t doubt it,’ said the other with great gravity. ‘I 
thought as much; and you have had the ability to realize a 
smart fortune, I think you told me, sir.’ 

‘It is so, I think I may say,’ answered the simple man. 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 





press has on the great empire of mind. You know that we of 
the editorial function are the great lever which moves the, giention a man in every respect well worthy of your support | 
world.’ 


‘What a pity that such talents should be lost to the country,’ || would be persecution, sir— downright persecution. No, sir, 


. . : eae P . - . +} ine > diflerence! 
exclaimed the fat editor, smiting his hands together forcibly. we can give you a push ahead, notwithstanding our diflerence | 
‘What a pity, sir, that a man of your ability has never yet’—} of opinion. Tama fair, candid man, Mr. Vaughan —as free || 


r soy i ve re } ; 9 sat’s U . 
‘You flatter there — now — now, you do flatter, my dear sir.’, as the air. No proscription, sir, that’s my motto. 
‘Not at all, my dear sir. You are too modest by half. [al- 


Therefore it was fixed and decided that Scrapeall should} 


ways speak my mind right out candidly and to the poiut. You support Vaughan for the legislature ; and a cheek for fifty dol- || 


7 


do not know me yet,sir. You will find me to be one of the) Jars was straightway Qrawn and put into the hands of the for-|| 
most independent men living. Now, sir, it has struck me that” mer, betore the two patriots separated. 
IT might be of great and essential service to you,’ and the fat ed- 
itor stroked his chin with the pompous gravity of the Grand | 


Turk. 


Vanghan wended his way back to Donnyville ; and, on the| 
next morning, the following imposing article flourished in the, 
first editorial column of the Snapper: — 


RICHARD VAUGHAN OF DONNYVILLE! 


‘Really, sir! How?’ cried Vaughan in surprise. 
‘Why, my dear sir, you know the influence which the public | 
‘Fellow-citizens and patriots! We, to-day, hold up to your || 


| forthe legislature. It is Ricitarp Vaveuan of Donnyville!—}! 
‘Certainly, sir.’ || He is a patriot of the first water! Being himself a descendant | 
‘Well then, Mr. Vaughan, to be frank with you—T believe) of the Pilgrims, and having spent the whole of his useful life | 
that the public are sufferers through your negligence.’ | 
‘Through my — my ’— | and unyielding qualities of our pious ancestors. His is a 
‘Yes, sir,’ cried the other—‘you, sir, owe a duty to your principle that no contingence shall shake—a regard to the| 
country. Now lama very plain man, Mr. Vaughan. Tama jou interests of his country commensurate with the high stand- 


in the pleasant village of Donnyville, he possesses all the stern 


sincere, blunt, straight-forward man, and a patriot; and, to be! jn¢ and the remarkable perseverance and personal devotedness 
plain with you, I would that you had half so much patriotism) of jis spotless character —a heart always open to the state of | 
as talent. There, sir, I have said it.’ the country — being deeply imbued with a lufty sense of the 

‘Indeed, Mr. Scrapeall, you confound me,’ said Vaughan. — responsibilities of a citizen of this glorious republic, and one 
‘Ido not know that I am deficient in patriotism. I obey the 
laws —I pay my taxes, 1’ — the raging main, to find an asylum of freedom, ease and con- 

‘But that is not enough, sir. You know the parable of one) cainmate prosperity in the land of the wild Indian and the 
talent hidden in a napkin. What shall be done to him who) jy) Qoa-thirsty canibal! — those Pilgrims who gave a brilliant 
hides five or ten talents in a napkin? Yes, ten talents in a) example of the purity of their motives, and the unexam-| 
napkin! Ha! there itis,sir. You see lama man that comes) pled heroism inspired by the venerated patriots who laid 
to the point — directly to the point, sir.’ 

‘Still, my dear Mr. Scrapewell, Iam at a loss’ — 

‘The legislature, sir!’ cried Scrapeall, between a roar and 
scream, and thumping his fat fist violently on the table. Ii 
struck the board like a lump of dough. ‘Now, sir, I’ve open- 
ed your eyes. Ihave taken off the film. But’t was a rough 
process, sir. But it’s so disagreeable for me to flatter. It is 
your duty to go into the legislature, sir, and I will support you 
for that office. It is my duty todoit. Of your election there 
can be no doubt. The Snapper, sir, is not printed for nothing.” vores on this occasion, that the era has arrived when purity of 

‘Thad never thought of it,’ said Vaughan — his eyes twink- yotives, high and generous sensibilities, a rigid course of eeon- 
ling with a pleasure which he could not conceal. : 

‘ Well, sir, I can do it, and believe that it is my duty to do it. 
A man of property —of talents—of lofty standing in the 
community --and of a liberal, free-hearted, generous disposi- 
tion — why, sir, there have been no iess than a dozen gentle- 
men to me for my support. But, sir, I could not in conscience ce ees 
give it. No, sir, I could not do it without some secret misgiv- respectability, and Whose piety siaapeicsag be gainsaid, as he has 
ings. But with you it is different. The first moment that I occupied stations in the chureh of the most vital importance, 
cast my eyes upon you, I knew you were my man. It must be has brought to our office a@ WATERMELON of a most remarkable 
done, sir.’ description. Its color is of a beautiful dark green, reminding 

‘Well, truly, said Vanghan, who already fancied he began us of the long grass of Spring, when Nature comes forth ‘re- 
to feel some sprouts of rising greatness shooting up in his soul, joicing in the East,’ in all her meridian splendor. This melon 
‘T must say that Iam very much obliged to you for your kind, 38 the largest that we have ever seen. A long piece of twine, 
interest; and, although [am nota man that ever looked that which we have in our office, will scarcely go round it. Its 
way, yet if you really feel it your duty to set me up, [don’t weight is extremely ponderous. Upon plugging it, the core 
know that I ought to refuse.’ was observed to be of a delicious red, vying with the fair sex 

Scrapeall then began to look more grave and thoughtful, and in the beauty of their cheeks, like the shadow of a large rock 
at last said, ‘Well, Mr. Vaughan, you know, I suppose, that ina weary land. Persons from a distance would do well to 
these things — ahem! these important affairs cannot be settled send to Mr. Nicholson for supplies of the most delicious fruit. 
without something by way of — of — you understand me, sir.’ 2*p Post Paiw.£2 For testimonials of the character of Mr. 
Nicholson, apply to the minister of A——— 


whose fathers crossed the roaring and tempestuous billows of 


down their lives at the point of the British bayonet on Bunker 
Hill — where a proud column of a nation’s glory towers aloft 
and points upward! Such is the man whom we now have the 
honor of presenting before the altar of a nation’s gratitude. — 
Such is the man for whom your suffrages are asked; and it 
rests with you —awful responsibility !— whether he shall take 
his seat among those whom the nation delighteth to honor, or 
shall lose his election. Let not a man be absent from the polls. 
Let the nation speak out with one voice —let us show by our 


omy, unheard of patriotism and watchful vigilance, receive 
that praise and reward which belongs to the faithful guardians 
of the people’s rights !’ 

The puff on the watermelon immediately followed. 


* AsronisninG Meton. — Mr. Nicholson, a gentleman of bigh 


, or to any other 
respectable person on the premises, or at this office, where cus-| 
tomers will be attended to with politeness and despatch.’ 


Vaughan’s countenance fell a little, for he had an inkling of 
the other’s meaning; and so far from being the ‘liberal and 
generous’ man the wily Scrapeall had termed him, he was the 
last man in the world who would have been willing to part 
with a cent without getting an equivalent in some substantial DX at the theatre. By the side cf the fat editor sat one Hig- 
artitle. But a new vein had been struck in the mind of | 2'!S,) Who published a very little paper, and who was obliged to 
Vaughan. The crime for which ‘ great Julius died’ had never | PUff the theatre largely in every number of his journal, in or-| 
been his. The steady and untiring pursuit of money had ab- | de? to keep possession of his free ticket — even as a flying goose | 
sorbed his soul from his very childhood. When be was aboy, ™¥St keep her wings flapping continually and violently, or she 
his father, who was a plain carpenter, had made him a smal] | Will come to the ground. Higgins made the most of the ad- 
wooden box, into which he had been taught to drop every cop- Vantage which his free ticket gave him, and had he attended 
per that he could earn or beg. Therefore, when the fat editor church half so punctually as he attended the theatre, he would 
had ogpened to his mind a prospect of success ina new business, | have been made a deacon in six months. The following is one, 
‘ gaining celebrity, in addition to his houses and lands, , f the puffs which poor Higgins was obliged to give the theatre. 
allowed the bait. The novelty of the thing had charms | 


On the evening of publication, Scrapeall was sitting in a side 









‘Z¢p Last night wasa most splendid evening for the Thes-| 
mind rendered weak and grasping by the course of suc- |pians. It was a proud night for the drama! Mr, J——, 
sfulavarice. Butsuddenly athonght struck the new-fledged an actor of the most unbounded talents, and one whose private | 
olitician. ‘But, my dear Mr. Scrapeall,’said he, ‘how, in| character is above reproach, appeared as the representative of| 
the name of wonder, can you recommend me to office when I | one of Shakspeare’s heroes. Never before did we see true ge- 
perceive that my politics are different from yours? Iside with, nius half so triumphant. Never befure did we see Othello half 
the other party.’ 

‘Hum! that is unfortunate, said Scrapeall. 


|| so well delineated! When, in his rage, he charged Desdemona | 
“You think, with faithlessness, he seemed to burst down upon her like a| 


that you can’t change, hey? You have not exposed your thunder-storm upon a flower-garden! Never before did we lis-|| 


ree: ; | ; 
opinions, eh ? | ten to such applause. We were completely electrified. The 


‘Why, no great, sir. But it is pretty generally known that I very roof-tree of the building shook. Nota cane or umbrella 
am a * * *,’ |;was idle. A thousand caulkers, pounding the bottom of a 
*O well, Iam an impartial man, Mr. Vaughan. A liberal-|| seventy-four, could not have made more noise. 


rainded, open, generous man like you, should not be denied|| ‘Master Bright also exhibited his astonishing powers in stand- 





'which he considered remarkable for its respectability, beea 


| shirt-collar, which stood up on either side of his head, like 


when the drama is destined to awake 


? 
eas 
ages. 


a 


from the sleep of future 


Beside Higgins, sat one Wilcox, who published a paper 
use 
the word ‘respectable’ occurred in every column of it from 
twelve to twenty times, and because he never published an 
opinion or a sentiment which had not gone the rounds of all 


|| the respectable presses, and received the sanction of all resm aie: 


ble persons. This fellow was principally remarkable for his 


. 

lofty fences of our jail-yard. The boys used to say of i 
that he was ‘ over head and ears in shirt.’ 

Scrapeall turned to Wilcox, as the first act closed, and said 
— ‘Good evening, sir. Glad io see you, Mr. Wilcox, 

‘Indeed, I have been confined to my house for several] days? 
returned the other. ‘The other night—on Sabbath night. [ 
believe it was —I was walking out with a very respectable 
gentleman,and accidentally a drop of rain lodged on the rim 
of my left ear; in consequence of which I took a severe cold, 
It was very distressing, sir.’ 


said the fat editor. ‘ And how do you 


‘No doubt of it, sir, 
like the play to-night ?’ 

*Tolerably well, sir. It is an exquisite performance? 

Scrapeall clapped down this answer on a piece of paper, with 
his lead pencil, in order that it might go into The Snapper, on 
the following morning. Little Higgins then ventured to look 
upand speak. ‘I think,’ said he, ‘that Kitty the maid is ad. 
mirably performed. That Mrs. Shrew has not her equal in 
the world, sir.’ 

Scrapeall put down this remark for the Snapper. 

On the ensuing morning, Scrapeall was sitting in his flice, 





when Wilcox entered. ‘Sir,’ said the latter, I have come to 





see you on very important business. You perceive, sir, that 
our papers do not take with the public, as they ought. I have 

but seven hundred subscribers, and you, probably, but few more. 

while other journals are looking up. Now, sir, I thongbt of 

saying to you, that if you would just notice my paper, I would 

notice yours, and so we can help each other along. It is alto- 

gether too bad for such respectable gentlemen as we are not to 

have larger subscription lists.’ 

‘Llike your idea much,’ said Scrapeall. ‘ Have youa bit 
of paper about you upon which T can write a puff?’ 

The back of a letter was produced, and Scrapeall wrote as 
follows: — 

‘Tue Resprcraste Gazetre.— This paper is an honor to 
the country, and ought to be supported by all classes of this en- 
lightened community. The editor is a gentleman with whom 
we are acquainted, and we are confident that he is doomed to 
shed lustre on his cotemporaries. It is the duty of every true 
patriot to take the Respectable Gazette.’ 

Mr. Wilcox then took the pen, and wrote a puff for the Snap- 
per:— 

‘Ture Snaprer.— This very respectable paper is conducted 
in the most respectable manner, and by a very respectable ed- 
itor. It is to be sincerely regretted that the respectable part of 
the community do not patronize this very respectable paper, 
conducted by this very respectable editor.’ 

Atthis moment, Vaughan entered in a state of high excite- 
ment. 

‘Ah! my dear friend Mr. Vaughan!’ cried the fat editor, 
starting up and extending his hand — ‘1 aim deuced glad to see 
you!’ 

Vaughan rejected the offered hand of Scrapeall, and cried, 
‘Pray, sir, have you any good news? I have none but bad 
ones to tell you; and Lam sorry to say, that your recommenda- 
tion of me in The Snapper has rather injured me than other- 
wise.’ 

‘Impossible!’ said Wileox. ‘The recommendations of my 
very respectable friend here injured you! It is utterly impos- 
sible, sir!’ 

‘Sit down, Mr. Vaughan, there must be some mistake here,’ 
said Scrapeall. 

‘No, sir —no mistake,’ said Vaughan. ‘ Every one in our 
village was surprised when [ came out in your paper as a can- 
didate. Some said that 1 was erazy. Others affirmed that it 
was some other Vaughan to whom you alluded —and all joined 
in saying that I was a very improper person for the office of 
representative ; so that I have lost my fifty dollars and’ — 

‘Pshaw, Mr. Vaughan,’ interrupted Serapeall. ‘The Ad- 
amses, the Hancocks and the Jeffersons, all had to encounter 
opposition — but you must look down opposition! It is the 
other party, sir, who are out against you, depend upon it.’ 

‘Certainly,’ cried Wilcox. ‘If Mr. Scrapeall has recom- 
'mended you, Tam certain that every respectable man will give 
| you his vote.’ ; 
‘But what shall Edo? They are all laughing at me,’ said 
| Vaughan. 

‘I'll tell you what you must do,’ said Scrapeall. ‘ You must 
/call a meeting and address your fellow-citizens. You must tell 
| them of your patriotism, and of your intentions to serve them, 
|and to place this nation upon that firm basis which will ensure 


access to the legislature on account of his opinions. Why, it|) ing on his head and playing on the fife. Surely, this is the age || happiness and perpetual virtue and prosperity to ages yet val 
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porn ! And, sir, you must make yourself known to your con- \| for continuing to be read by future generations is just as good || the foundation for the most 
stituents. No way in the world that you can achieve that object ||as that of Shakspeare or Milton. The edition of his works now 
better than by advertising in my paper, sir. My paper has a || before me is stereotyped and extensively circulated. Indeed, 
tremendous circulation. I will charge you but one dollar a) the works of Sterne are enumerated among the British classics,|, ments and intellect, they seem, in the language of Spurzheim, 
square, and will put your advertisements in a conspicuous place, || if I mistake not. It is important, therefore, that he should be || not made for this world. They are too pure, lofty and angelic 
where fhe whole world can see them.’ | rightly understood by those who read him. || for a residence on this rough planet. But where there are large 

Vaughan then left the office and went back to the village of || Jy the next place, although extensively read, imitated and | propensities, also, the character is apt to manifest great contra- 
Donnyville, where he called a meeting in order to address his laughed over, his true character is eitien: ttitatind - but he| dictions. With high and pure thoughts and feelings at one time, 
fellow-citizens and ask for their votes. The people flocked to |! passes in the mind of most of his readers as Tristram Shandy, || there will be rank and gross exhibitions of the propensities at 
hear him in great numbers, and were amazed at this sudden al- jor Yorick, or as a queer compound which they are entirely un. || Others. Such persons will be riddles to themselves and to the 
teration in his course, and the strange flights in his speeches. | , 
lis friends consulted together, and at last seized him and put 


tender sensibility, and for great ac- 
tivity of the propensities, sentiments and intellect. Where 
such persons have a great preponderance of the higher senti- 





jable toanalyze. The real clergyman, the husband, father, friend '|world. Of this class were Robert Burns and also the subject of 


‘and man of learning, genius and taste, is seldom thought of, —|| Ur present remarks. They go to excess in every thing, but 
him into the Lunatic Asylum. || His being so, and believing that singular and inconsistent as his || specially in enjoyments. They enjoy to the extreme and sufler 
Scrapeall, attempting to run down stairs soon after Vaughan’s || eharacter really is, nothing but phrenology would present it in || to the extreme. They become disgusted with the dull humdrum 
yisit, stumbled and pitched headlong to the bottom. The neck |) its proper light, and at the same time thet the peculiarity of his business of any regular course of life. And not only are they 
pone of the fat editor snapped asunder, and the Snapper was | constitution, organization and temperament would furnish strong disgusted, but they are unfitted to the struggles and hardships 


published no more. With regard to Chadwick, he contined for || proof in favor of the truth of phrenology. of a life devoted to serious duty. They do not indeed seem in- 


afew weeks dashing out largely with his proposals for publish- 
ing The Sun in his Glory, and Morning Glory of Equality, 
until he vot into jail. He was last seen at work on a railroad, 


| tended to take any regular post, but merely to toil when in the 


There is much indeed in the writines of Sterne which a mod- z iol ; ; ; froli i hei 
| “1: % . mood of it, and play when they choose to frolic and cut their 
jest young lady would be unwilling to confess she had read.— ‘ ey I y ; J F 

Yets F — : : ae antics before others for theiramusement. In short, they become 
; ‘ 3 : i | Yet such is the constitution of our nature that few are so fearful ‘ ‘ 
where his active nature enabled him to shovel dirt with won- 
derful facility. 


Poor Higgins was rather weak, but honest, and is now doing : a, ‘ ; 
© ||aside —because there are confessedly some of the finest pas- 


i ae in ; a “ : y0ets, and wits,and novelists, and occasional contributors to peri- 
of any injury which would result from reading him, but that I ; ie di I 


a ar , : . || odicals for the amusement and relaxation of those of us who 
(they would have some mixed feelings at least in laying him ‘ 
s plod slowly and steadily along our way, happy to have our 
much better than when he lived upon his free ticket. | Pee ze _ ae ape. thoughts diverted from our weary tasks. 
|| sages in his writings to be found in English prose, and also— i 


1 ” ‘ Tee Iam not about to complain that there are such people, be- 
————— | but one reason is enough, though I might give fifty if that rea- ‘ : q ie in 


‘| son be inconclusive. 
MINE OWN. i| 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


cause I believe them highly useful, and in fact a necessary va- 


I ; hink riety of being to make up a world. And the characters they 
cannot but think this circumstance has e ne any 7, ; cat ; 

Prks be sink this circumstance has emboldened many || panifest do little injury to the world, provided they are not 
of our small wits of the present generation to consider Sterne 


confounded and blended with different and opposite characters. 


er as tir game for imitation, with the hope that their imitation will Ido not complain of Sterne for being a wit or genius, or for 
——— pass for original and genuine Shandean wit. But lacking the those excesses which were merely constitutional; but I com- 
a - oA > is 2 § 2 : * L al, 
ny s<t beloved, my beautiful, my fair — udgment and ge s of the original, *y have generally ap-| . . . . Badan 
Byibeatsheloyed, mys alee jueg | genius of the original, they have generally ap-| plain of that prevalent disregard for natural peculiarities and 
She whom ft cherish with untiring love — | - 


yearec ic 1° ous rathe ¢ 7 a . 7 2 22] > vol. ‘ , 7 . . 
Even now, with deep blue eyes and raven hair I "s et licul us rather than witty. I know at least one vol tendencies, which allows of men, whom nature designed for ge- 
ven ’ I Payee . — uminous writer whose real character is not in the least like that 


She is beside me, of mine ark the dove, St ae ; snoly like t || niuses and wits, to assume the clerical office and lead those who 
fea aie ‘ of Ste y 5 any pc s excee oly R > characte ee. ‘ “ ‘ 
Winged with joy, and banishing despair: sterne, but im many points exceedingly like the character of expect from them spiritual direction and comfort. I am not one 


: eo chek ime se = Tristrain Shi rs 4 j is writings i ling ine ss di- . ; : . 
With grace and beauty ever doth she move, Pris ae Shandy ; and in his writings abounding in endless di of those who believe that our Maker sent us into the world with 
s in an atmosphere of pure delight — e@ression < iscussit “silly. trifline thinos of “nnaPnRenRe . : E ; ; 
As in an atmosphere of pure deligh eression and discussion of silly, trifling things of no cons« QMENCE, || 1 ane like mere unmeaning, passive white paper, but that our 


A star of joy through sorrow’s cloudy night. as if of the createst consequence. there is a strikine rese ance ; : 3 : 

J i greatest consequence, there is a striking resemblance tendencies are inherited to a great extent from our parents ; — 
— ; othe Shandy manner. / have » individual is 
ey ee ee ee ee to the Shandy manner. And I have no doubt the individual is 
Proud beauty °s shrined within her witching form ; proud of the comparison, although in Sterne it was a most se- 


There ’s voiceless langt 


and whether the peculiarity of character belonging to parents 
at a period no great way distant from our birth has more ettect 





e in her eyes’ soft blue ; || vere satire upon just such writings. Sterne himself has never upon our tendencies than any other, I will not pretend to say 
Their glance is thrilling, passionate and warm ; ‘been imitated; while his Tristr: Mas i las sate , ¢ 
g ; een imitated; while his Tristram Shandy gentlema “ln a ‘ nef : . 
Hearts are her own, wl an r their magic flew: , ig ; ‘ . x ; y gentleman and Par Certain it is that Sterne was so far from having descended from 
ee ? ee reae son Yorick are constantly so. Sterne was aman of the mos . , . 
She seens as one who had survived lite’s storm, : ‘ad ma ; Pa i ‘ ; a oe sn t along line of clergymen, or even pious, godly ancestors, that 
NtS acute rment,and had the quickest percepti > wi 

And sits, the genius of this haunted place, acute Judgment, and h ] st perception of the want of 


sg : : ‘iat : I do not trace but a single clerical name in his genealogy, ex- 
With port of pride, and innocence and grace. _itin others ; and in his writings has most effectually ridiculed cept a Mr. Fetherston, who was a distant relative of his mother. 

-4 i Ts é SC TS wel rH 5 ag Pa . . . . . 
Many gaze on her; never could they see a — seta se 4 . - much me. a His father was a merry officer of the army, of whose mettle we 
Save in their dreams — a vision half se fair: a ! — - hipaa eae nse. There may learn something from a few facts, such as that he was run 
A lovely face, thought-lit and placid — free are thousands who can have the qualities he ridiculed to one : 


through the body by a Captain Phillips in a duel, which was in 
In minded impulses, as even there, who has those he possessed. 


consequence of a quarrel begun about a goose. ‘ He was,’ says 


parite + strife "twe ste ‘ity * a 4 ° ~~ sia ‘ : , 
Despite the strife tween dust and deity, Our information of the life of Sterne is tobe gathered wholly Sterne, ‘a little, smart man, active to the last degree in all ex- 


Heaven hath ordained her tiee from mortal care : 


None can unmoved behold her: hearts must fall from his letters — one of which to his daughter is expressly de- || ercises — most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which 
; H ove » *r: hearts st fa a ; 
In worship to sifch might of beauty magical. voted to a short account of himself. The frontispiece to his | jt pleased God to give him full measure. He was in temper 


works is a copper engraving of him from the beautiful picture |) somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet disposition, 


et is she pale, though oft a rose-tint streak ‘: 7 . . . . ; . . . : . . : 
Yet is she pale, though oft a rose-tint streak, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was taken with a wig on, which! yoid of all design, and so innocent in his own intentions, that 


Like morning’s blush upon a bed of snow, 


. . ‘ deprives the phrenologist of a view of his head back of the > sus , ’ , em indee vs > was ex- 
Sheds its soft radiance o’er her placid cheek, iui I aig . head back of the | he suspected no one.’ It would seem indeed that he was ex 

iniitenina der tatuees witha tieavanic wow: cars. The expression of the face, however, is very striking,|| ceedingly incautious and improvident, and that as a consequence 
Wo to the heart then stricken! Calmly meek with a mouth drawn up at the corners, and his keen, beautiful |} he was changing from place to place, sometimes living splen- 


Her calm and winning smile ; it is as thovgh eye peering out from under a sareastic eyebrow, gives to his’! didly —then in the depth of poverty, and quartering his family 


whole expression an appearance singularly interesting. His upon some kind relation —his wife a feeble, delicate woman, 
forehead is large, open and very full, especially at comparison, becoming the mother of an additional child every fifteen or 
eventuality and mirthfulness. The region of the perceptive twenty months. 

organs is large, indicating large individuality, form, size and|| We find from Sterne’s account of himself, that he early be- 
SSS SS SSS weight. Of the organs of number and order, one would speak || gan his pranks. While at school the ceiling of the school-room 


Young Innocence had nestled in her heart, 
Spreading a halo through its every part. 
* Half dust, half deity. — Byron. 


Liverpool, England. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE with less certainty. They are not represented as large, but!) was new whitewashed, and the ladder remained. He mounted 
rather the reverse. The general form of the head is rather) jt one unlucky day, and wrote with a brush in large capital 
FE AND CHARACTER OF REV, LAURENCE STERNE, broad and low than thin or conical. The other part of his or-| letters, Lav. Sterne, for which the usher severely whipped 


DELINEATED UPON PHRENOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. _ | ganization must be conjectured from his character as manifested) him. His master was very much hurt at this, and said before 
BY SILAS JONES. in his writings. Or aside from relative size of organs we may | young Sterne, that never should that name be effaced, for he 


aes | infer the relative strength and activity of his faculties. But) was a boy of genius and he was sure he would come to prefer- 
beth a many men who have in all respects as favorably developed or-| ment. ‘This expression. said he, made me forget the stripes. In 


P as ' gans have never manifested any eminent degree of genius or) this we see his future active mirthfulness — his love of distine- 
: wit. attribute the peculiar brilliancy of his wit to the combina-\ tion and his lack of caution. The turn the master gave it tend- 
I po not know but I ought to beg pardon of the readers.of the tion of his cerebral organs with his pecuiiar temperament and ed to increase the former and lessen the latier. He was accused 
Pearl and of the public generally, for calling attention to the fin quality of brain. Neither one or two of these would have} in after life of writing his Tristram Shandy for money. But 
character of the person whose name stands at the head of this been sufficient alone. It was the whole combined which in- he said in answer, indignantly, that he wrote for fame. It was 
uticle, whether in a phrenological, philosophical or literary | dividualized and distinguished him from all others. [ will col-| for this same reason that he wrote his name upon the ceiling. 
point of view. He has certainly many great and glaring faults, || lect, therefore, from his own account of himself, what he was;) He has written his name upon the mirthfulness of all posterity, 
and has committed very great errors against taste, and is an ev- and here I will speak of his temperament and the quality of) and in a way which shows as little reverence or caution as did 
erlasting monument of a man who has taken upon himself the | his brain. From the picture to which we have already alluded,) the writing on the ceiling. 
profession with which we naturally associate all that is grave, || with a knowledge of the diseases with which he was afilicted,) Individuals of the extremely excitable temperament of Sterne’s, 
reverend and circumspect, and exhibited the character to which || it is evident that he was of a most slender and delicate frame ;|, without other peculiarity, manifest all the propensities and ape 
belongs all that is facetious, familiar and reckless. “Himself and || with a sanguine and neryous temperament, and a tendency in) tites very early and decidedly. They are always in the extreme. 
Dean Swift alone stand in that singular position, in which they || his whole system to over excitement. He says in speaking of|| With this view of Sterne we need not look back to the peculi- 
are condemned by all the grave and thoughtful, as having dis- | a turn “f bleeding at the lungs, to which he was subject for! arities of the father to find a reason why Laurence should be in 


graced their profession, and at the same time manifested so| 


| 


many years—°* This poor, fine spun frame of Yorick’s gave || love almost as soon as out of the university, where he had been 


much of learning, genius and wit, as to be immortalized. way.’ it was indeed a slender family, almost all of them dying! sent by the assistance of a cousin. 
But I will not stop now to make comments of this kind. 1]| young. He says of one of his little sisters who died at the age After Sterne left the university, we have no more account of 





had serious and well considered reasons for making him the || of three, that ‘She was of a fine, delicate frame, not made to!) him till the living of Sutton was progured for him by his uncle, 
subject of an article on the present occasion. In the first place || last long, as were most of my father’s babes.’ From this we}, He gives an account of his courtship. For Sterne courted and 
then, with all his faults he has excellencies sufficient to have |} may infer that the quality ang texture of the whole system,|) married, an article in an English periodical recently republished 
secured to him an extensive reading ever since his works were || the brain as well as the rest, was very fine and delicate. Such} in the Pearl, ranking him among the class of bachelors, to the 
published, a period of more than seventy years. And his chance ! : 





temperaments, combined with such delicate organizations, lay || contrary, notwithstanding. While at York, he became ae- 
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quniand with the lady whom he afterward married. He | denteeltite to shies agpiacionn, ines, tak attractive theme, | 
courted her for two years. She liked him, but thought herself | who embodied all the intense passion of his nature in the grand | 
not rich enough, or him too poor, to be joined together. She | though phantastic creations of his fancy, and threw at will] 
was partly determined to have him, but would not say so. She || around the Madoe, the Kehama, and the Thalaba of his tale, a) 








| 


$e 


| cial melody to the effect weahond a” the age oni harrowing 


incidents of the story. 
Roderic, the Last of the Goths, is one of the finest Narrative 





| poems in any language, and incomparably the most successful 


" , y, 
fell in a consumption, and one morning when Sterne was sit- || brightness of intellectual glory, which elicits from our hearts || | effort of its author. The story of the work is deeply interest. 


ting by her with an almost broken heart to see her so ill, she| that applause which our judgment might have denied ? But. 


said, ‘My dear Laury, I never can be yours, for I verily believe || while we thus luxuriate on the Southey of other days, should || Such beings as the awful Kehama and the terrible Thalat 


I have not long to live, but I have left you every shilling of my || some of the bulky abortions of his later years, stately and re- 
fortune.’ Upon this, she showed her will, and this generosity || pulsive as the Gog and Magog of Guildhall, be obtruded on our 
overpowered him. It pleased God that she recovered, and he | notice, can we forbear exclaiming, ‘ How is the mighty fallen?’ 

married her in the year 1741. I doubt exceedingly, however, | For who, without demonstrative proofs of the fact, would be- 


? 


ing, and the interest is of a kind felt equally by every reader, 

0a, 
| though they may excite our wonder and reverence, have little 
| claim to the milder, more human feelings of pity and affection 
‘But for the wandering Roderic, in sorrow and suffering, who 


|| having sinned on a throne, is doomed to expiate his offences jn 


if he was ever much attached to her. He respected her, and |/ lieve that the bard of Roderic was the author of those intermin- the fires of afiliction, we feel as for our brother man, and re. 
married her from gratitude. But from his letters I should not || able quartos on the Brazilian History? The butt of sack, from | member, while we lament his miseries, that they might haye 


infer that it was a love match. || which the poet now regales himself, rather than from the pure | 

Sterne remained near twenty years at Sutton, and had also | fountain of inspiration, seems with its somnifying fumes to 
the prebend of York, and did duty at both places. He says), have darkened the ence keen vision of his intellect, and every 
that he had then very good health. Books, painting, shooting || object on which he now expatiates is beheld through the ‘ pal- 
and fiddling were his amusements. In the year 1760, he re- | pable obscure ’ of a court atmosphere. Strange, that a man so 
ceived the curacy of Cox —_, a sweet retiracy compared with | highly-gifted should have sunk into a mere vender of flattery 
Sutton. In aletter toa lady, he says of this, ‘It is seventy guin- | pluins and oil of fool — should have sacrificed his fair fame for 
eas a year in my pocket, though worth a hundred ; but it obli- |a cask of muddy wine, and with far less excuse than Esau, 
ges me to have a curate to officiate at Sutton and Stillington.’ || since the mess of pottage for which he sold his birthright was 

Here he began seribbling away at his Tristram. ‘Ishall write,’ || necessary to the preservation of his life. But perhaps a decay 
says he, ‘as long as I live; it is in fact my hobby horse. My || of mental power, nota longing after the flesh- pots of Egypt, has 
Lydia helps to copy for me, and my wife knits and listens as I!’ led to the declension which every lover of fine writing will la- 
read her chapters.’ But about this time his health began io ment — and it must be said of Southey, as was once said of the 
fail. ; veteran dramatist, Cumberland, 

In a lettér to Lady D——-, he writes, ‘IT am very ill, having SE ae ee eM ee ee ME me | 
broke a vessel in my lungs. Hard writing in the Summer, to- And the mental wine gone, he gets drunk with the lees. 
ve > , eAe oO thir no . | 
sso aN RC on — reed Southey has displayed so much alacrity in sinking, that it 
is too pleasurable to be. given up. I believe I shall try if 
the South of France will not be of servicetome.’ We may see 
from this, how little agreeable to him, preaching was. But in 
a letter to Garrick he says, ‘I cannot bear preaching. I fully 
got a surfeit of it in my vounger days.’ 

The letter from which the last extract but one was taken, 
was written about the time he was preparing for his trip for 


the South of France. And the last is froma letter dated at : : : 
Paris, 1762. worship, while sensible people pass by and laugh. 
cs ive. 


would be difficult to find any point of resemblance between his 
early effusions and the hobbling Pindaries which have libelled 
his reputation since the poetic wreath was placed on his brow. 
[It is painful to look over such trash, with which no printer 
would have cumbered his press, but for the influence of the 
writer’s name — in which royalty is rendered utterly ridiculous 
by excessive adulation, and the Lord’s anointed is set up like 
the golden image of Nabonasser, that fools may fall down and 


It was evidently a matter not only of pleasure, but of ambi- Southey’s poetical works, even the most estimable of them, 
tion with Sterne to be thought a great wit. In his first letter to! are so voluminous, that a cursory glance in passing is all we 


Garrick afier he left London, dated Paris, he says,‘I Shandy it can afford them. At this moment my eye falls on an appalling 


away fifty times more than I ever was wont, talk more non-| pile of his lucubrations in quarto; they are a load for a sturdy 
sense than ever you heard me talk in your days, and to all sorts} porter. I have Shakspeare and Milton in a nutshell, to speak 
of people.’ In another place he says, ‘I doa thousand things || comparatively — yet if the public like large types and wide 
which cut no figure but in the doing. And as in London I have || margins, the bookseller is not to blame for indulging the whim 
the honor of having done and said a thousand things I never did |, —and to say the truth, notwithstanding the old saw, that a great 
ordreampt of, and yet [dreamabandantly.’ In another Jetterhe book is a great evil, there is much in these volumes ‘ which 
says, ‘Iam recovered greatly; [jaugh ull lery,and in the same | posterity will not willingly let die.’ The first considerable pro- 
tender moments L ery til/ Iiaugh. 1 Shandy it more than ever, , duction of the author was Joan of Are, a work on which he 
and verily believe that by mere Shandyism, sublimated by a| poured outail the ardor and enthusiasm of his youth; the fable 
langhter-loving people, I fence as much against infirmities of the poem is too well known, to call for any remarks here — 
as [ do by the benefit of air and climate.’ and though there are many glaring defects in the execution of 
He took his trip tothe Sonth of France in the Winter of | the poet’s own conception, it is impossible to deny that the true 
1762, whither his wife and daughter soon followed him, where | spirit of inspiration und poetry is breathed over the whole. 
he remained nearly two years, until he recovered his health. Thalaba the Destroyer is, according to the bard himself, 
In 1764, he returned without his wife and daughter to his house |) wild and wondrous song ;’ all attention to probability or even 
at Coxwold, where he performed his clerical duties until his || possibility is forgotten, and the reader is treated to a course of 
health failed him again the next year, when he took a trip to, as stark ‘midsummer madness’ as ever was concocted by an 
Italy, where he again recovered, and as before, he returned to unhappy wight afflicted with scriblomania, and 
his favorite Coxwold, and excepting an occasional journey to || 


} Weaving fine fancies fit for skull 
London, he there continued until his death. His wife and That's empty when the moon ’s at full. 


daughter remained in the South of France until they visited 
him a few months before his death. The following is a list of 
his published works: — 

He published a sermon in 1717. In 1750 he published anoth-| 
er. He next published the first and second volume of Tris-|, The design of Madoc is so extensive, that it was hardly pos- 
tram Shandy in 1739-60. He published the first and second | sible for the author to expect more than partial success; the 
volume of Sermons in 1761. and Vols. third and fourth of Tris-| Subject has so many ramifications, that it was highly improbable 
tram Shandy. In 1762, fifth and sixth Tristram Shandy — the same degree of interest could be infused into them all. But 


Yet if it be madness, ‘there is method in it,’ and however mon- 
strous and unnatural the outlines of the picture, it is drawn by 
the hand of genius. 


1765, seventh and eighth Tristram Shandy — 1766, third, ¢ven to fail in such an undertaking would have been glorious, 
fourth, fifth and sixth of Sermons — 1767, ninth of Weisteane and it is evident that the writer has been eminently happy in 
Shandy — 1763, the Sentimental Journey. The remainder of ,™@PY portions of the work. The blank verse employed is par- 
his works were published after his death. ticularly harmonious, and is fully sufficient to show that the 

laureat has ‘ music in his soul.’ The lines which form a sort of 








ON THE POETRY OF SOUTHEY. || that all the usual rales of composition are disregarded. 
Amone those who have labored to ‘build the lofty rhyme,’ in- For f will for no man’s pleasure 
clination as well as justice induces me to notice Southey. I whange asy lable or ineasure 3 
would have come to this self-imposed duty with unmixed satis- || ra ie oe Ngee 


faction, but that, unfortunately, is impossible — for no two be- || Being born as free as these, 
ings can be more dissimilar than the youthful enthusiast who, | Twill sing 2s 1 shall please. 





preface to the Curse of Kehama give the reader due intimation || 


in the wild fervor of imagination, breathed the truly poetical | And in this departure from the more ordinary modes of writing, | 


rhapsodies of the Joan of Are, and the’ starched, precise, tho- || the author has given an example of judicious daring, which 
rough-bred courtier who at present employs his pen on dull) cannot be too highly appreciated. The ultra-romance of the | 


histories and duller odes. And how can we praise the prophet || poem in question would have found a very unsuitable vehicle | 


of the muses, whose irregular yet bewitching voice once held || in pompous heroics or unvarying blank verse ; lines constantly 
our souls spell-bound with wonder and delight, without re men-| recurring of similar length and sound would have expressed | 
bering that he has exchanged his heaven-tuned lyre for the | but feebly the passions, and feelings and fantasies of this singu-| 
droning, monotonous bagpipe of a poet-laureat? Who, with || Har work — while the rambling, unfettered metre which is cho- | 
feclings and affections open to the enchantments of genius, can| sen adds all the force of language and all the power of inastifi- 


‘been ours. Here criticism is sile nt, for the errors are too slieht 
for animadversion, and unmixed praise is generally heard with 
suspicion. But the Vision of Judgment— what can | say of 
the Vision cf Judgment? Nothing. Had the subject of these 
‘remarks concluded his literary labors with the poem of Roderic, 
few of his competitors in the eager and anxious pursuit of fame 
would have gone down to posterity with less disputed claims to 
distinction. The mongrels of criticism had well nigh yelped 
their last, and the most insensible to his talents were beginning 
to discover ‘that the fellow was clever.’ The flattering pros- 
pect was soon tc be checkered with clouds — and at a moment 
when it was obvious that the malevolence of others could not 
ruin him, the bard became the suicide of his own reputation, — 
Surely, the patronage and support of a grateful nation were 
more valuable, even in a pecuniary point of view, than the yails 
of acourt. Surely it was more honorable, with the warm feel- 
ings of independence and the thrill of enthusiasm, to speak the 
language which his own ardent spirit dictated, than to become 
the hired bardling of the great, furnishing his quota of fulsome 
compliments for an annual butt of wine. The author of Thal- 
aba and Madoc was regarded by all the good and wise with 
deep feelings of esteem, gratitude and love ; of esteem for his 
exalted genius, of gratitude for the mode in which it was ex- 
erted, and of love for his generous efforts in the cause of truth 
and justice. The manufacturer of unreadable hexameters, sopo- 
rific odes, and never-to-be-ended histories, is the theme of uni- 
versal — but I fear I shall grow too personal, and will express 
my meaning in a couple of lines : 
Southey writes prose, and no one heeds it — 
Southey writes verse, but no one reads it. 


STANZAS TO —., 


Original. 
I wovcn the light of thy dear eyes 
Were beaming now on me — 
Sailing under starry skies, 
Upon a tropic sea! 


T watch for hours, through many a mile, 
The white-maned billows rear ; 

And, if my heart is sad the wi.ile, 
*T is that thou art not here. 


°T is Winter — yet a balmy air 
Breaths from a flowery lea ; 

But dearer far, since those you share, 
New England’s storms to me. 


The sea upon whose breast T lie, 
Which darkness faintly shrouds, 
Is girdled by a starry sky 
And drapery of clouds. 


I wonder not that, gazing on , 
A scene so lovely now, 

My thoughts should wander far to one 
So beautiful as thou — 


Nor yet that fancy now should paint, 
With shapeings ever sweet, 

In colors delicately faint, 
The time when we shall meet. 


Plessed time! — when shall we meet again 
Where oft before we ’ve met? 

When bright dew gleams like Summer rain 
On the blue-eyed violet — 


When the meek anemone 
And sweet moss-rese are seen, 
Then will I haply be with thee, 
Where long my heart hath been. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Original. 


A convincine proof of the reality of animal magnetism is the 
trouble taken by some very distinguished men in Germany and 
France, to demonstrate, by numerous and thorough historical 
investigations, its existence in early ages. The work entitled, 





‘ Researches and Doubts upon Animal Magnetism,’ published in 
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1734, by Thouret, one of the most learned members of the | by.the public. In the first place, I would have it understood jand mediately the other pains. It makes more perfect the ac- 
Academy of Medicine, first drew the attention of the followers ||the commission did not resort to the inventor's house, but to | tion of medicaments — provokes and directs the wholesome 
of that new doctrine and practice upon the great number of|| that of Mr. D’Eslon—his disciple. Mesmer protested against | crisis, so as it is possible to overwhelm them. Through its me- 
analogous facts related by historians, which are connected with ||any thing done elsewhere than in his presence. He repeatedly | dium the physician knows the state of health of each individual, 
it. Since that first publication, the labors of German physi-|| addressed the most urgent entreaties about it to Franklin and || and judges with certainty the origin, nature and progress of the 
cians, and especially of Messrs. Bertrand, Deleuze, and the Earl || the Baron de Breteuil, but all was in vain. Those gentlemen | most complicated diseases ; he can stop and even cure them, 
of Abrial, a French peer, have fully substantiated what was at|/did not even think it worth their while to honor him with a}| without exposing the patient to any dangerous effect or hurtful 
first but a subject of doubt and conjecture. Owing to those re- | word of answer. Our readers will easily conceive how unfair | consequence, whatever may be the sex, temperament or age. 
cent labors, we are able to follow the track of animal magnetism jand odiously unjust was such conduct, by reflecting that Mes-|| Nature offers, then, in animal magnetism, a universal means for 
among the Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks and Romans, and || mer’s magnetical power was by far superior in every respect to | 
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curing men or preserving them from sickness.’ 

at a later period, in the various countries of Europe. Every || that of Mr. D’Eslon or any one else, at that time. That power | Such was Mesmer’s doctrine. Now, those persons who 
where we find it with the essential characters that the modern 1 was almost extraordinary, as far as we can judge from the facts | have written upon magnetism or practise it admit neither the 
observers assign to it. This is the opinion of the Commission || transmitted to us by respectable eye-witnesses.t Is it not likely || existence nor the action of that universal fluid, nor do they ad- 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine. Whatever may be the ont Mesmer could have brought the truth of animal magnetism |) mit a mutual influence between the heavenly bodies, the earth, 
name given to magnetism and the powers which determine it, || to such a degree of evidence that the commission, however |and the animated beings, nor those poles and opposed current, 
its practical part can be expressed in two main points. First, || sceptical and adverse, would have forcibly acknowledged it? —|| &c. Some reject the existence of any fluid whatever; some 
the curing of diseases. Secondly, the phenomena of somnam- | But that which is still better calculated to show how little con-| others think that the magnetical agent which produces all the 
bulism. Now in studying the history and customs of the an- || fidence the report alluded to deserves, is the manner in which || phenomena we have mentioned is a fluid existing in every indi- 
cients. we see cures and phenomena produced through the means || the experiments were carried on. Let us hear about it from the | vidual, but which is secreted and emanated only by the will of 
a the same proceedings as those now in use. They are Sric- | commissioners themselves. ‘The distinguished patients who, him who wishes to impregnate with it another individual ; that 
tions, touching, breathing, the imposition of the hands and prayer. ‘come to the treatment for their health,’ say they, ¢ might be || by the act of his will he puts that fluid to motion, directs and 
More than that, the ancients knew perfectly well the real or | plagued with questions: the care of observing them might || fixes it as he pleases, and wraps the person acted upon with that 
imaginary power of music and magnetized objects ; such as tal- leither trouble or displease them. The commissioners them- |atmosphere ; that if he meets in that individual some moral dis- 
ismans and amulets. Somnambulism, and most of the maryel- || selves would be embarrassed by their discretion. ‘Therefore | positions analogous to those existing in him, the same fluid is 
lous phenomena which accompany it, the insensibility of the | they have decided that their assiduity in this treatment being || unfolded in the magnetized person, which gives birth to those 
external senses, the exaltation of the intellect, intuition, the || not necessary, it was sufficient that some among them should relations which identify the one with the other — relations 
instinct of remedies, sight without the assistance of the eyes, |come now and then to confirm the first general observations — | which cause the sensations of the former to be communicated 
communication of thoughts, &c., were also known. Somnam- | to make some new ones, if there were an opportunity, and give | to the latter, and which, according to modern magnetizers, ex- 
bulists have been successively designated by the names of Ounei- || an account of them to the commission.’ Thus, it is established || plain how the persons who fall into somnambulism possess the 
ropoles, inspired, fairies, sorcerers, extatics, convulsioners — las a principle, that in the examination of so important a fact, faculty of seeing perfectly well, their eyes being closed, &c. 


such were the convulsioners of St. Medard, in France. This the commissioners should not ask any question of the persons if we now examine the proceedings used to practise magnet- 
singular state had struck with amazement and admiration the | submitted to the experiments — that they should not take care |ism, we shall see again a complete difference between those 
greatest men of antiquity. Most of them, being not able to ac- || to observe them, nor to assiduously notice the courses of opera- | once used by Mesmer, D’Eslon, Jumelin, Father Hervier, &c., 
\,tion ; but that it was sufficient to come thither now and then, }/and those used by modern magnetizers. Here are the particu- 
them to the beneficial interposition of the gods, Isis, Osiris,||in order to give an account to the commission assembled, of lars transmitted to us by the commissioners of the king about 
Serapis, Apollo, Vulcan, Jupiter, Esculapius, &c. The fathers || what they had each seen. On this subject, Mr. Husson, the|/the proceedings which were resorted to before them. — 
of the church, and some modern savans, among whom | will | reporter of the last commission appointed by the Academy of They saw ‘in the middle of a large hall a circular box made 
cite Dehaen, miscarried by the spirit of their time, and the pop-| 


count for it, the natural causes being yet unknown, attributed 


Medicine, of Paris, judiciously expresses himself as follows: — | with oak wood, standing about one foot and a half above the 
ular prejudices, saw therein nothing else but the action of the |* However bright may be the light reflected upon the present floor; this was called the Jaquet. The cover of this box was 
devil. This ignorance of the primitive cause of magnetical | generation by the reputation of Franklin, Bailly, Darcet, La- || pierced with a great many holes, through which sprung out’ as 
phenomena kindled up the piles of the middle ages, and was | voisier — whatever may be the respect which surrounds their | many iron rods, elbowed and movable. The patients are placed 
the spring of numberless superstitions, lamentable schisms, and | memory — however general may have been the assent granted |on many ranges around the bagvct, each of them touching one 
the most odious cruelties. {| 


| during forty years to their report, it is certain that the judgment | iron rod, which, owing to the elbow, could be applied upon the 

Let it be sufficient to have thrown a light glance upon the ||they have borne fails, at its radical basis, by a wrong and loose sick part. A rod is passed about their body, and unites them 
history of animal magnetism in the past ages ; and let us arrive || manner, to proceed in the study of the question they were ap-; together. Sometimes another chain of patients is formed by 
at the moment when it was brought from the narrow and dark || pointed to examine.’ But here is another fact which most de-,,|communicating with each other by the hands. The impression 
sphere of secret practices into the broad light of publicity. — cidedly bears witness against the conduct and judgment of the |, being received on the left, is transmitted to the right; it so cir- 
This great change, which may be well termed a true discovery, |commission. Mr. de Jussieu, whose reputation as a naturalist) culates around. A piano forte stands in a corner of the room, 
was effected by Antony Mesmer, born at Weiler, on the Rhine, | js universally spread — whose probity, exactitude and candor | upon which various tunes are played on various motions ; some- 
in Germany. Mesmer had studied physics with the celebrated | cannot be questioned, having assiduously and conscientiously |, times the sound of the voice or singing is added to it. All 
Van Swieten and Dehaen. Being naturally endowed with a | followed the experiments, and experimented by himself with || those who magnetize hold in their hands an iron rod from ten 
genius of inquiry, an exalted and active imagination, he indulged || success, separated from his colleagues, and published another to twelve feet long. That rod, which is the conductor of mag- 
from the earliest period of his career, in researches about the || particular report, in which he recognizes the magnetical effects. | netism, concentrates the fluid in its edge, and makes the ema- 
influence of heavenly bodies upon the nervous system. This|)‘In such a circumstance,’ says again Mr. Husson, ‘which of | nations of it more powerful. The sound of the piano is also a 


influence he attributed to a peculiar, universal fluid. He wrote || those two reports deserves to stop our indecision? Is it that in’ conductor of magnetism. The patients, ranked in many circles 
a dissertation entitled * De Planetarum Iniluxu,’ in which he || which it is announced that questions will not be asked to pa-|| around the baqguet, receive then the magnetical influence by all 
sustains that doctrine. A short while after, he had opportunity | tients — that they will not be strictly observed — that it is not | those means at once, viz.:— the iron branches which transmit 
to ascertain the truth of his conjecture by experiments made on | necessary to assiduously attend the experiments ; or the report the fluid of the Jaquet —the rod tied about their bodies — the 
asick person with some pieces of metal, impregnated with load- | 


of a laborious, attentive, scrupulous man, who is courageous union by the hands—the sound of the piano. The patients 
stone, which had been handed to him by a learned Jesuit — j}enough to separate from his colleagues — to trample upon the are also magnetized in a direct manner — that is, by the finger 
Father Hell —a_ professor of astronomy at Vienna. After two!) ridicule with which he is aware he is to be covered —to brave and the iron rod of the magnetizer carried before their faces, 
or three successful experiments with those pieces, Mesmer no- || the influence of the power, and publish a report the conclusions | above or behind the head, and upon the sick parts, but especially 
ticed that another principle beside the general natural agent, the 


of which are altogether opposed to those drawn by the commis- by the application of the hands, and the pressure upon the hy- 
will, caused the loadstone to act. From this adinirable observa- | sioners? Let every intelligent and moral man decide the ques- | pocondris and the low regions of the abdomen. That application 
tion, we may date the existence of the new branch of science | tion. is continued a long time, sometimes during two or three hours.’ 
called animal magnetism. Mesmer was then able to perform 


I now proceed to a comparative view of Mesmer’s doctrine | Such were the proceedings used by Mesmer and his followers 
many important cures at Vienna. He wrote another pamphlet | and processes with the doctrine and mode of operation of mod- to practice magnetism —and one easily conceives, from the 
in which he announced the nature and action of magnetism,'|j}ern magnetizers. Such a view is highly calculated, to iny above description, that it was impossible that the imagination 
and its analogy with the loadstone and electricity. Soon after | mind, to exhibit ina conspicuous and clear manner the improve- | would not be deeply excited by the sight of those apparatus — 
he set himself at travelling in Swabia, Switzerland and Bava-|| ments made, these forty years since, in the theory and practice ‘the exercise of those processes upon a great many persons at 
ria, and obtained every where both success and a great degree | of animal magnetisin. once in the same room —by the sound of the piano, and the 
of fame. '| ¢ According to Mesmer’s doctrine, animal magnctisin is a fluid || spectacle of the. crisis or rather convulsions, which never failed 

Passing all the particulars concerning his various experi- universally spread. It is the means of a mutual influence be-| to take place, and sometimes with so frightful gestures, that the 
ments, his subsequent travels over his own country, the nume- || tween the heavenly bedies, the earth, and the animated beings. magnetical room had received the name of Enfer a Convulsions. 
tous obstacles opposed to him both by envy and ignorance, we | It is continued in such a manner as any void cannot take place; | Now, on the contrary, magnetizers look no longer for wit- 
come to the time of his arrival at Paris in 177. Having caused | its subtlety is beyond comparison. It is capable to receive, nesses of their experiments ; they help themselves neither with 
an excitement there, and acquired a great reputation by the || propagate, communicate all the impressions of motion. It is | the influence of music nor the power of imitation. The mag- 
wonderful cures * he performed, Mr. D’Eslon, a member of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine, and first physician of the king's 
brother, studied his doctrine, and declared himself his follower 


susceptible of a tide and ebb. The animal body feels the ef- | netized person is either alene or in the company of a few rela- 


fects of this agent, and it is by insinuating itself into the sub- | tives and friends; they are no lenger tied up with ropes; the 


stances of the nerves that it immediately affects them. Prop- || baquet and the iron branches coming out from it have been given 
in a publication entitled, ‘ Observations sur le Magnetisme An- | ertics similar to those of the loadstone may be recognized in the ‘up. Instead of the pressure once exercised on the hypochon- 
imal.’ Through D’Eslon’s instigation, the king at last appoint- || human bedy. Poles likewise various and opposed are discoy- || dris or the abdomen, magnetizers content themselves with some 
eda commission, formed of various members of the Royal So- jered in it. Both the action and virtue of animal magnetism) motions which seem at first sight insignificant, and produce no 
ciety of Medicine, of the Faculty of Medicine, and the ‘Acade- | 


can be communicated from one body to another; that action) mechanical effect. They carry their hands gently along the 
Sei ; . 4 v . . i . . . . ° - ay * . (oo 
my of Sciences, to make an investigation of animal magnetism || takes place at a remote distance, without the assistance of any | arms, the thighs and the legs; they slightly touch the forehead 


: 
im every respect. As the report made by that company of dis-|| intermediate object. It is increased, reflected by glasses, com- | and the epigaster. Those touching have nothing in them con- 
) : ; A ; 


Unguished and popular men exerted a creat in ence over the || municated, propagated, increased by sound ; it can be accumu- | trary to decency, since they are exercised over the dressing ap- 
— g uence over > propag ’ ) ie das 
public mind, and is still now the most formidable authority for a|| lated, concentrated, conveyed. Although this fluid is univer-|| paratus. Moreover, the above described motions are often 


} } } b +4 P4 . ’ > y > } 9 , tn > 1. 
great number of persons in this country, against animal mag- || sal, every animated body is not equally susceptible of it.— || made without touching, for frequently the magne tical effect is 
netism, I think it necessary to enter into some particulars, to!) There are even some — but those are very few — which have | obtained by carrying the hands at a distance of many inches 

} di { . . 7 . > s 2 . . 
show how little confidence the said report really deserved, and || quite a different property. || from the magnetized, nay, of many feet, and sometimes he be- 


how hasty and superficial was the conclusion inferred from it| ‘ Animal magnetism can cure immediately the nervous pains, | | ing not aware of the action effected upon him. 
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’ But it is in the oosiiiha i once obtained and those now produced 
that we find the greatest difference. The same commissioners 
already mentioned speak as follows of the effects they had wit- 
nessed. ‘During the experiment the patients exhibit a very 
various picture by the different state in which they find them- 
selves. Some are calm, still, and feel nothing; some others|| 
cough, spit, feel some slight pain, a general or local heat and | 
sweat; some others, finally, are tormented and agitated with | 





1] 


a memoir to the husheng of Medicine, in whites ed invited 
‘that learned body to make a new examination of animal mag- 
lnetism. Mr. Foissac’s proposition was discussed, finally adopt- | 
led, and a commission was appointed to investigate the subject. 1 
‘The members chosen were Bourdois de la Motte, Fouquier, || 
|Gueneau de Mussy, Guersent, Itard, Leroux, Mé igendie, Mare, || 


| Thillaye, Husson, Double. A regular course of experiments 


bein commenced by these gentlemen and pursued during four || 





—— — ac 


‘your good sense and stint I whelly. silos to yore ak 
probable and true in this case. 


hat ig 


* Those facts may be found in the work of Thouret, of the Acade “my of Medi. 
cine, entitled ‘Recherches et Doutes sur le Magnetisme Animal ;? aiso in D’Es. 
lon’s § Observations sur le Magnetisme ’ — Bergasse’s ‘ Considerations sur le Mac 
netisme,’ &¢, 


+ Among the persons cured by Mesmer were the celebrated Advocate Gene ral, 


j 
| Bersasse — the chem'st Berthollet —and the banker Kornman, 


t The narrative of these experiments, written from the notes taken by Dr. 


convulsions. Those convulsions are extraordinary both by their || years. Their reputation and the length of time they were ong Husson himself, the chief physician of the hospital, has been published, 


length and strength. From the moment one commences, many | 
others follow in succession. The commissioners saw some of 
them which lasted more than three hours. They are accompa- 
nied with the expectoration or spitting out of a troubled and 
are characterized by involuntary and precipitated motion of 
every limb and the whole body, by the straitness of the throat, 

quick and internal muscular agitation of the stomach and dae | i| 


| 
| 
viscous water, sometimes mixed with filaments of blood. They |/ full account of most of the experiments presented in a progres- || 
| 
}] 
a 


chondris, the troubled and wandering state of the eyes — by || H 
piercing cries, tears, hiccups, and immoderate laughter. Those | 


fits are followed by a state of languor and revery, and a sort of 
debility and numbness. Nothing is more astonishing than the 
spectacle of those fits. One must see them, to have a correct | 


idea of what they are, and by seeing them one is equally sur-| 


prized both by the profound rest of one part of the patients, and || 


by the agitation which animates the other — the various acci- 
dents which happen, and the sympathies that are established. 
Some patients become so fond of each other, that they seek each 
other, and hurry toward one another, smiling and laughing, and 
speaking with affection — and so mutually soften their convul- 
sive state. All of’them are submitted to the operator; vainly | 
they are plunged into an apparent drowsiness ; his voice,a look, | 
a sign of his, draws them off from that state. It is impossible 
not to acknowledge, from those constant effects, a great power 
that agitates the patients or affects them, and which the ope-| 
rator seems to dispose of as the only possessor. That con- 
vulsive state is called crisis, in the theory of animal magne- 
tism.’ 

Now, there are no longer convulsions ; if any nervous mo- 
tion manifests itself, the magnetizer applies himself to stop it | 
Every possible care is taken not to trouble the 
persons submitted to the magnetical action, and that operation 


immediately. 


is no longer a spectacle. But if those crises, cries and convul- 
sions are no longer observed, another phenomenon, which had 
not been produced by Mesmer, and is not mentioned in the re- 
port of the king’s commissioners, viz., viagnetical somnambulism, 
has been discovered, and presented itself to the modern experi-| 
menters as the most extraordinary subject of research and medi- 
tation. 

Mr. De Puysegur, a man of great birth and wealth, highly 
respected for his benevolence and moral qualities, was the first 


who observed that phenomenon, and made it known at the end 
of the year 1784, four months after the publication of the above 
mentioned report. 

About that time —in 1786 — the revolutionary trouble broke 
out in France ; the minds of the people became so much taken 
up by political questions, that it was really impossible to bring 
into publicity any other matter. From that moment animal 
magnetism seemed to have dropped from public notice and lost 
its first brightness. Yet it was still practiced by some firm be- 

lievers, who found that it constantly fulfilled their expectations 
in regard both to science and health. Nay, we may say that 
although secretly practiced, it acquired a considerable extent. 
especially in Germany, where whole sects of philosophers took 
hold of it as a fonndation to their doctrine. 

During that period of time, Mr. De Puysegur published his 
memoirs, which are still now considered as standard works on 
magnetism. 

In 1313, Mr. Deleuze, the librarian of the Museum of Natu- 
ral History of Paris, and whose veracity, probity and honor ey- 
ery body in Europe fully acknowledges, issued his celebrated 
‘Histoire Critique du Magnetisme Animal,’ in which he devoted 
a long chapter to the phenomenon of somnambulism. This 
work brought animal magnetism to a high degree of importance, 
and some distinguished intellects began to occupy themselves 
with it. 

In 1°15, Mr. Bertrand, formerly an engineer from the Polytech- 
nical School, and now a doctor-physician of the Faculty of Paris, 
delivered a course of public lectures on this subject. This 
course was so well attended that Mr. Bertrand repeated them in 
1820 and 1°21, with not less suecess. In 1822, he published 
his ‘ T'raite du Somnambulisme et de Vextase,’ which raised him 
to the rank of the most learned and profound intellects of this 
century. 

Two years previous, in 1220, public experiments on magnet- 
ism had been made at the Hotel Dieu of Paris, in presence of a 
great many respectable persons ; among whom were found sev- 
eral professors of the Faculty. Those experiments were com- 
pletely successful, and put the truth of magnetism be »yond doubt. 
in the mind of all who witnessed them. t{ 


The 11th of October, 1825, Dr. Foissac, a distinguished phy- 
sician of the Faculty of Paris, and a skilful magnetiser, wrote | 


| 
|| The celebrated Cuvier, in his ‘ Anatomie Comparie,’ vol. ii, p. 


| erated. | 


| gaged, make it certain that the experiments were carefully made | 
‘and ean be fully relied upon. : | 
In 1831,a report on the facts observed by the commission was 

read before the Academy of Medicine. This report contains a | 
||sive manner, from the most doubtful cases to the most evident | 
||and striking proofs of the magnetical action. It is written in a| | 
plain, lucid and very philosophical manner, and its tone and| 
character show that it was carefully considered by scientific and | | 
| sceptical men, who could neither be imposed upon by falsehood | 
land jugglery, nor led to exaggeration by enthusiasm or credu-| 
lity. | 
| Finally, there is now no fact better ascertained than this of | 
‘animal magnetism. Almost every leading scientific man bowed 
to it and tried to make out the theory of those newly discovered 
; phenomena. 


||117, and the Marquis of Laplace, in his ‘ Traite Analytique du 


callail des probabilities,’ have mentioned it as a truth. Gall, in 
his Anatomy of the Brain, acknowledges it. Spurzheimn be-| 
lieved in it. Hannmann declares that they are but mad-| 
men who deny it. Dr. Rostain wrote a long and very profound. 
article on it in the Dictionary of Medicine, in vol. xx. Dr. 
| Georget also devoted to it a long chapter in his Physiologie du 
Systeme Nerveux. Dr. Andral delivered two lectures on 
magnetism, comprised in his course of internal pathology. Dr. 
Broussais tried it with the greatest success at the hospital of Val- 
de-Grace —and now public theses are sustained for the degree 
of doctor. 

In Prussia, the celebrated savant and benefactor of mankind, 
Hufeland, after declaring himself against magnetism, has bowed 
to evidence, and uses it in his practice. An extensive clenique 
has been established at Berlin, in which patients are successful- 
ly treated by that method. The Academy of Sciences of the 
same city, one of the most distinguished, learned bodies of Eu- 
rope, proposed in 1218, a price of thirty-three hundred francs 
for the best memoir on animal magnetism. In the same country, 
Prussia, a royal ordinance, issued February 7, 1217, allows reg- 
ular physicians only to exercise magnetism, and enjoins to those 
who carry it on to give accounts every three months of the re- 
sult obtained, before a superior commission. 

In 1815, the Emperor of Russia appointed a commission on 
purpose to make examination of animal magnetism. This com- 
mission having declared, from their experiments, that magnet- 
ism is a very important agent, which should be trusted to the 
hands of well informed physicians only, it Was @rdered that 
those physicians who would occupy themselves w ith magneti- 

cal cures, are bound to give accounts of their oper: a every 
three months, and that the comission itself should, every three 
A decree of the Med- 
ical College of Denmark, of December 21, 1915, and another 


months, present a report to the emperor. 


subsequent ordinance of January 14, 1847, impose upon physi- 

cians the same obligations, and prescribe to the local authorities 

to take care that magnetism be not practised by any other sort | 
of people whatever. In various other parts of Germany and 
Denmark, Hermstaedt, Mekel, Klaproth, Shiglets, all of them 
standing high in the scientific world, have delivered up them- 
selves to researches on animal magnetism, and stated the truth | 
of it. At Frankfort, Dr. Passaraut has published a ve ry re- 

markable work, in which he exposes not only facts, but also the | 
moral and psychological consequences arising from them. At! 
Groningenue, Dr. Bosker, who enjoys a great reputation, trans- 
lated into the Dutch language the critical history of magnetism 
by the Honorable Mr. Deleuze, and joined to it a volume of 
observations made in the elenique he has established together, 
with his brother physicians. At Stockholin, public theses on! 
magnetism are sustained for the grade of doctor. At St. Peters-_ 
burg, Dr. Stroffreghen, first physician of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and many others, pronounced their opinion in behalf of 
magnetism, and declared its usefulness. Near Moscow, the 
Karl Panin, formerly a minister of Russia, has established in 
his land, under the charge of a skilful physician,a magnetical |, 


clenique, in which a good many important cures have been op-| 


| 
From the foregoing statement of imposing facts, who oie 
reasonably doubt the existence of animal magnetism? To deny | 1 
it would be to suppose that men of the highest worth; two || 
learned bodies of the first respectability ; governments known | 
\for having surrounded themselves with the best’ physicians, || 
could have, in various places and at various times, fallen the | 
dupes of miserable jugglers or enthusiasts, and executed, pro 


_pagated, ordered and favored labors merely chimerical. To|| 


THE DUNNED. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD, 





Original 


He was a man more dunned against than dunning. — Siakspeare im proved. 


Wuy cannot some of our philologists manufacture a word, the 
meaning of which shall be ‘the state of being dunned ? Use, 
the best criterion by which to judge of usefulness, would stamp 
it current, and the author would earn glory enough in haying 
after his name, in the Biographical Dictionary, * inventor of the 
word dunnation.’ There! if I have not accidentally perpetrat- 
ed the very word Ihave been calling for ;— it is not classical, 
to be sure, nor are duns — but if the state of beine dunned jt. 
self can be considered classical, as the need of a classical noun 
would imply, then is a larger than any other state in the Union 
undoubtedly Attic. Better, too, is it, to manufacture a word 
which every body can pronounce, than to incorporate more names 
into the language to be tortured thus — D-yot — with a stress of 
voice on the final t. Dunnation — darnation ! — but the doorig 
locked. Be still scratching, pen, or perehance you may betray 
your master. There, I hear his retreating footsteps, and breathe 
again — better that he should report me not at home than carry 
away the old stale story. ij 

I am about to repeat an old anecdote — do n't thwart me ; for 
[ shall not ask credit for it, if I did L should possibly not be dis- 
appointed at a refusal. If age depreciates, I hope to go from 
bad to worse, for a long life Ido most earnestly covet, and much 
as I dread bills, dread none more than the bill of mortality. — 
Fhe world is not so bad after all—and the people in it will do 
—duns and all, upon one day at least, Sunday — although a 
friend of mine, an honest fellow, notwithstanding that he does 
lend money upon usury, did one day in chureh, in answer to my 
“and 
Yet they, 
the duns, are very decent people ;—not always passal/e, to be 





question as to the name of the preacher, say * Mr. 


then with a wink and a leer, add ‘I’ve got his note.’ 


sure, for, to use the Western dialect, they are stumps not to be 
easily climbed over or walked round. Their virtues are their 
own—their faults are in their vocation;—the worst | wish 
them is their ‘occupation gone!" so far as—the hero of my 
sketch is concerned. It is accounted an especial recommenda- 
tion to am actor —and to an author— when he can identify 
himself with his hero. Call my depicture ef the dunned sheer 
acting, and a counterfcit, else, by the rood, when next I paint a 
situation or a character *‘ most tolerable and not to be endured,’ 
I will do it as actresses personate Millwood and Cora — et id ge- 
nus one — so bunglingly, that you shall swear I have no concep- 
tion of my hero or his position. 

But the anecdote I promised. Promise implies debt, and, as 
the world goes, it would be perfectly right to fail of fulfilling. 
| Nathless, as the compliance in this case has no connexion with 
| the magic character $ —, you shall have the anecdote laid before 
you for the thousandth time. A certain man — nay, J am wrong 
— he was uncertain, for so said all his creditors —an uncertain 
man owed monies in divers sums. So wearied with asking had 
his creditors become, and so sulky their boys when asked to 
present a bill to this certain uncertain man, that the demands 
against him had gone the way of all such hopeless cases — into 
the parchment pocket envelopes of the bailiffs and their under- 
lings. The uncertain man had learned to reply as mechanic ally 
toa Commonwealth ss. as to the salutation ‘ good morning.’ Up- 
on a day he/gathe nr courage to sally into the street — why he 
took that day, I cannot tell. P robably it might have been that 
| he had so accustomed duns to looking for him at home that they 
would not look for him away —or possibly it might have been 
sucii a day that he thought they would not venture out; whether 
Se that as it will, he sal- 
lied out, and feeling himself enews d arrested, he exclaimed, 


rainy, or windy, or what, | wot not. 

* At whose suit, sir — at whose suit?’ Hearing no answer, he 
turned and found his coat tail caught upon a post, and the bail- 
iff, for once, not present when he called upon him. 


Imagine the habitual fear of such a man, and - can con- 
ceive the frame of mind of Christopher Neverpay, Esq. Chris- 
topher never wantonly incurred debts altogether unne cessarily 
— if he had, my pen should not now shed one black drop of pity 
|| for him. He was no Jeremy Diddler, seeking cre dit — but the 
| greatne ss of the demands against him was originally ‘ fore ed 


upon him’— and in struggling to recover himself from the 
slough, 


Every struggle to get out 
But plunged him farther in. 


one | 
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Fc epee eae : en ee ne 
" Tecan laugh at the predicaments of a regular Jeremy — such a}/ off their stale and shop-worn goods were like an eider duck’s | 


taken place at a masquerade in this city some three years ago. 
Jeremiah had borrowed a stage dress—drove in a hackney 
coach to Pantheon Hall —it was a bitter night, and a bit of a 
snow storm. At the door he told the hackman to be sure to be 
waiting for him at the breaking up—and the hackman prom- 
jsed, as who would not that had not received his fare? ‘ Rolla 
goes free,’ said Jeremy to the door-keeper. ‘ Not as you knows 
on!’ answered that Cerberus. Entreaty was of no use — tick 
could not be thought of, and, seeing no one at hand of whom 


in 


he could borrow, Jeremiah slowly and sadly returned to the 
coach. But coachee’s ears had by some means become possess- 
ed of the awkward conference with the door-keeper, and he 
held one hand against the door of the coach, while he extended 
the other for the fare already due. Alas! Rolla had such a sov- 
ereign contempt for glittering dust, that his tailor thought it 


useless to make him any breeches pockets. Coachee was inex- 





orable, and even threatened an application of the whip, and 
Jeremiah was compelled to foot it home, in pumps, silk stock- 
ings and tights, through a foot of nice, feathery, fresh fallen 
and falling snow. 

[could laugh at that — though Jeremiah had caught his death- | 


cold by it — but I never could laugh at Christopher, except, | 
when in a sort of desperation, he began the laugh himself — | 
seizing upon the ridiculous in his situation like a wise man, and | 
drawing amusement for himself from the circumstances which | 
afforded it to others. 

Christopher commenced life with a fair reputation, not ex- 


actly for property, but for a capability of meeting engagements. | 
He took no pains to create this—for he neither cared nor thought 
of money or credit. All sorts of people besought him for his | 
patronage — the tailor, the shoemaker, and men of every other | 


occupation who could persuade him he had any use for their | 


commodities. He was not allowed to be the judge of the fitness 
or unfitness of any article of his apparel —but tradesmen took 
upon themselves the whole care of his outer man. 

‘Kit!’ would the man of measures say, with a familiar slap 
on the back —‘ allow me. Why, your coat is possitively hor- 
rid 1” 

Before Christopher could satisfy himself upon a point on 
which he had never bestowed a thought since the day of his first 
donning it —the fit of his coat — the painted tape would circum- 
navigate his body. 

‘Mr. Shears !’ 

‘Twelve, ten, fourteen’ — 

‘T have certainly no need’ — 

‘Bend your elbow a little.’ 

‘Of a coat.’ 

‘Let your arms hang easy —so. That ‘ll do—you shall 
have it on Saturday.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Why, the coat and vest, and the pantaloons next week.’ 

‘But I have ordered nothing.’ 


‘Pho!—pho! —I am too much your friend to allow you to) 


make a sloven of yourself. Easy terms between friends, you 
know — have your measure — trouble thrown away — would 


rather give you the suit than not do it. I am particular about | 


it, and shall make the suit at less than cost, for the pleasure of 


’ 


fitting you. No more words — not —a syllable — can’t hear it. 


So would the boot-maker work — and so the jockey. Every | 


body was in a sort of conspiracy — no, not exactly so, but all 
the world made a simultaneous attack. The deed of transfer 
possessed him of a house before he knew he had bought it —a 
look at an article of furniture was as good as a nod at an auc- 
tion room; it followed him home. An opinion expressed upon a 
particular brand of wine made a dozen of it precede him to his 


house. And these were all gifts | Not an article — nay, some 


conscientious tradesmen taxed him one hundred per cent. extra | 


for allowing their goods to be thus forced upon him. 

Well, and how did all this end? Neverpay thought for many 
months that he was in an excellent way —it was a glorious 
thing to have good credit. It was the same as cash —- only in- 
finitely better, for there was no trouble of fingering money. — 


The most disinterested tradesmen of the lot —he who cared, at! 


the time of sale, the least about payment, was the first to present 
his bill. Christopher did not like to refuse —told the lad to call 
on the morrow — and instead of dunning his debtors, set out to 
borrow among his friends. Reasoning that those who had been 
80 anxious to supply him with goods, would be equally ready to 
testify their friendship by loaning cash, he was successively 


grieved to find all his dear friends so distressed for money, and | 


so destitute, that had there been a sale of the choice of theatre 
boxes at auction that afternoon, not one of them would have 
bid more than a hundred dollars. 


Simple Kit —a cigar and a magazine relieved his disappoint- 
ment — he was sorry for his friends that money was so hard -- 
for himself he cared nothing. He doubted not that on the 
morrow he should satisfy the single caller with whom he had 
made an appointment with an excuse. But instead of one dun 
came fifty. All who had ever made him the scape goat to bear 


| forts; they are engaging enough in poetic description, or when 


e as the following occurrence, which is related as having || feathers--down upon him. He struggled awhile — thought of|| beheld at a distance —but we often feel that there is more 


| being in a passion — but was disarmed by the imperturbable cool- || poetry than reality about the pleasures which they bestow. 
|ness of each and all of his creditors. They could not live with-|| But Spring is essentially poetic, and he who-attempts to por- 
(out money ——Ono. Times had: altered since the debts were || tray it, need scarcely fear running into hyperbole, for no words 
| first incurred — money which was nothing once had become all. || can fully and accurately convey the soft and delicious feelings 
| He found it useless to scold or to remonstrate, and is now fairly || which its better hours are calculated to produce. 

|broken down into the most Christian resignation. He bears 








| dunning as a mule bears whacks, and where the organ of hope 
should be on his head, is a palpable depression. 


THE PEARL FISHER.—NO, VIL 








Original. 
THE LOOKER ON.—NO., VII. 


| — | My next visit to the ocean depths was a very short one in con- 
| Original. 
| 
| 
| 








sequence of the threatening appearance of the sky when I 
began my descent; and I was unwilling to be long absent from 
|my barque, lest a tempest should arise ere my return. Indeed, 
{had I not promised the mermaid on the previous day that I 


WE chanced not long since, gentle reader, to cast our eyes 
|Upon a poem on Spring. We mention this, not that we may 


|give an oracular opinion upon its its, but rathe ve || ‘ : s . 
{panae j | I s merits, but rather that we || should see her again on the following morning, I scarcely think 


| may favor thee with a train of reflections which it called forth. II should have left my vessel. I therefore remained in the cave 

| only long enough to apologize for my brief visit, and to receive 
| ee ee . ‘ ‘ janother pearl. As I was departing I received from the Nereid 
|and of their effects upon the face of nature, afford the highest | : 


: : : ae ||a@ pressing invitation to be present at a feast which she was to 
degree of pleasure? Is it amid the scenes, and curing the sea-|| sive at noon, three days from the present, requesting me at the 
| eB * a “ j ? “7 = ? i) 
sons which they describe, or the reverse? We believe that || . * . : . 
’ : |same time not to visit her in the interval, as her time would be 

nine out of ten persons would say that such poems are most deatel : 5a , ar : 
enjoyed when their descri tions are the most in accor lance with |" eee Cnenanae: Se pinpnainnnn:-tee Se NON ee ae 
> >6 J a’ > > H ~ “eC ae “ {| e ° 

<f P ; . ~~. |; would scarcely be able to receive me. As a submarine feast 

| the time — when the reader may glance from the glowing Im-|! was somewhat of a novelty, I promised to be present, pro 
= J? . ’ 4 


|ages which the poet has presented to the mental eye, to the || vided the weather should be calm. I then took my leave. I 

same images vividly painted on the vast page of creation which | enneut aan file vendors With the neiaiaiaal Gn sehediekt 

is opened before his natural sight. For our own part, howev- ene , ; r 

er, we incline to a different opinion. We prefer to gaze upon | ODE TO SPRING. 

the portrait of our friend when that friend is absent. We con- |, Pe re 

sider that the pleasures which we expect to derive from any || And haze of the plain, 

| Spray of the fountain 
And mist of the main, 

Flee from your station 
On pinions of air ; 

The face of creation 


The question arose in our mind—when does the perusal of 
| poems, descriptive of the various characters of the seasons, 





particular season, like all other pleasures, are more delightful 
||in anticipation than they are in reality. The poet in his de-|! 
| ) 


| scription of the seasons, seizes with a poet’s eye on their most | 





|| beautiful features, and passes over entirely their disagreeables, || 
|| or skilfully throws them into the back ground; and even the || 
most unpoetical among us are endowed with a certain propor- || 

tion of the sanguine in our constitutions, which leads us, in i 
|\looking forward to any anticipated object, to view it in the) 


é , ~ | 
most favorable colors. As, in looking ata beautiful picture, the | 
| 1 
| 


No shadow must wear. 


Bright from the ocean, 
O day star, arise! 
Speed thy glad motion 
Along the blue skies ; 
Scatter thy glory 
On valley and lea, 
On mountain top hoary, 
On streamlet and tree. 


shadows, however deep, instead of giving a dark and gloomy 


‘aspect to the scene, serve by their general effect to make the 
lights more prominent; so, when contemplating the seasons at 
a distance, their less agreeable features, if they occur to the 
mind at all, have a tendency to set their more joyous objects in 
a higher point of view. Thus in Winter, we are accustomed 

''to look forward to Summer as the season of warmth, fertility 

|, and delight. While exposed to the piercing tlasts and drift- 

ing snow-storms, we sigh for Summer’s balmy gales and per- || Give out your treasure 
fumed breath. But when that season arrives, its discomforts || ae and hues ; 

arrive with it, and they are forced upon our notice by daily ex- || : pes ne ae 
periences; and thenuntaught by former disappointments, we are || ? 


Leap from your slumber, 
Ye flowrets, in mirth ; 

Deck without number 
The bosom of earth ; 





























wont, during the hours of extreme heat, and dust, and languor, | 
to think with pleasure of the keen bracing air of Winter —of || 
its exhilarating exercise, and its pure blue atmosphere, without || 


;a single thought about the thermometer at sixteen below zero, || 
| ° . “7, 7 | 
|| or the necessity of wading through snow-drifts three feet deep. | 
|| Can it then be doubted that the mind is better prepared to| 


| 


|| relish a description of any particular season when we are ex-| 
posed to the inconveniences of its opposite? Then the picture 
of the poet is precisely that which the fancy of every individ- | 


}ual draws of that season for which he is anxiously longing. 
While, on the other hand, he who reads such descriptions dur- || 
ing the season described, instead of feeding his mind on the 
| pleasures which are portrayed, immediately calls up to his re- || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| membrance the thoysand little desagremens which he experien- || 
ces, and contrasts them with the glowing picture which the || 


| 

| writer has drawn. | 
| We think, however, that what has been said applies less to | 
| Spring than to any other of the seasons. Spring, whether in 
“anticipation or actual enjoyment, isa most delightful season. || 
| Who can be insensible to the poetry of feeling to which it is so || 
| well calculated to give birth? Who can fail to experience a 
joyful overflowing of heart and spirit, as he looks farth upon 
the gradual resuscitation of Nature? Who can stifle the glad 
emotions which must arise within him as he perceives day by | 
day the late hard, sad-colored fields becoming fresher and more | 
verdant, and the bare and ungraceful trees assume a brilliant | 
and rustling robe — and hears, from amid its shadows and thick 
folds, the voice of birds, eloquent with music and passion — || 
and feels the breeze, as it floats around his cheek, redolent of || 
life, and joy and perfume? This is not the dream of poetry — | 
it is reality; and every man who hatha heart, an eye, or an | 
ear, hath been conscious of this expansion of feeling as he) 
looked forth upon the beauties of that which has been truly des- | 
ignated as ‘the season of love.’ It is indeed the only season | 
which does not disappoint our expectations. Summer has its | 
beauties and its pleasures, and so have Autumn, and even 
Winter; but their delights are overmatched by their discom- 



































Nature rejoices : 

Ye birds of the grove, 
Pour out your voices 

Of music and love ; 
Stretch forth your pinions ; 

Your plumage renew ; 
Air’s broad dominions 

Are open for you. 


Swift flowing rivers 
Are open again ; 
Soft Spring delivers 
From fetters the main; 
Giad fins are lashing 
The billows in play — 
Bright scales are flaching 
In streamlet and bay. 


Forests are showing 

Green mantles again — 
Verdure is glowing 

O’er valley and plain ; 
Labor is guiding 

The ploughshare in toil, 
Safely confiding 

The seed to the soil. 


Soft breezes breathing 
From climates serene, 
Where spice-flowers wreathing 
Their tendrils are seen, 
Float rich and balmy 
O’er nature’s broad breast, 
And, whispering calmly, 
Hush sorrow to rest. 


Rejoice thee, O mortal, 
In Spring’s gentle noon — 
Death’s gloomy portal 
Shall open full soon — 
And hallow life’s morning 
To life’s holy King, 
And the trumpet’s last warning 
No terrors shall bring. 
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SLEEP YOU OR WAKE YOU, LADY IBRIGIET. 


A GLEE FROM THE CASTLE SPECTRE. 


ANDANTE. 





Sleep you or wake you, la - dy bright? Sing megan O, O megan ee. Now is the fit - est time for flight. 





Sing megan O, O megan ee. 
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Sing megan O, O- megan ee. Know from your ty- rant father’s power, Be - neath the window of your tower, A boat now 
> 





Sing megan O, OQ megan ee. 
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waits to set you free. Sing megan O, O megan ee. Sing megan O, O- megan ee. Sing megan O, 





Sing megan O, O- megan ce. Sing megan O, O- megan ee. Sing megan O, 








Sing, O, Sing megan O, 





O megan ee. Sing megan O, O- megan ee, O- megan ee, O- megan ee, O- megan ee. 





O megan _ ee. Sing, Sing megan O, O- megan ee, O megan ee, O megan ee, O- megan ee. 








ww 
O megan _ ee. Sitg,...... Sing megan O, QO megan ee, OQ megan ee, O- megan ee, . O megan ee. 


Though deep the stream —though high the wall, 
Sing megan O, O megan ee, 

The danger, trust me, love, is small, 
Sing megan O, O megan ee ; 

To spring below, then, never dread ; 

My arms to catch you shall be spread, 

And far from hence you soon shall be ; 

Sing megan O, O megan ee. 

5 


Fair Emma hushed her heart's alarms ; 
Sing megan O, O megan ee ; 

She sprung into her lover's arms ; 
Sing megan O, O megan ee. 

Unhurt she fell, then swift its way 

The boat pursued without delay, 

While Emma, placed on Edgar's knee, 

Sang megan O, O megan ee. 
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